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FOREWORD. 


All India is historic ground. Great as it is, and vast 
in extent the entire peninsular is dotted with places of 
interest, many of them remote from a town, or even a 
railway. Quaint and curious buildings perch on lonely 
hill tops, or are tucked out of sight in valleys where 
few, if any, strangers to the locality ever hear of them 
even though passing along the main road within a hund¬ 
red paces. Buddhist pillars, dating from the Great Asoka 
in the third century B. C., stupas, cave tem ples, deserted 
cities, Moghul forts and sarais, sacred tanks, ancient step 
wells, Hindu temples, Moslem masjids, Sikh darbars, 
Jain sanctuaries, Mausoleums, all these and many more 
wonders, architectural and otherwise, are within easy 
reach of the highway if one but knows of. their exis¬ 
tence and where to locate them. Then there are local 
legends and traditions, historic battle fields, and whole 
neighbourhoods sacred to those national epics the Maha* 
Mi a rata and the Ramayana, neighbourhoods of which 
every foot is hallowed ground. Who but would regret 
not to know when traversing the immortal plain whereon 
the five Pandava Princes fought and won, or not deplore 
remaining in ignorance when near the spot where Sifca 
sought refuge with the sage Valmiki ! 

Interesting though such places are it is impossible to 
bring out separate guide books to each. At the same 
time T have long felt that it was a thousand pities 
something was not done to make them better known. 
This is particularly the case now when motor cars have 
again brought travelling by road into fashion as it was in 
the good old coaching days. 

While on a recent motor tour, from Peshawar to. 
Ambala and back, the idea occurred to me to bring out 
a series of guide books dealing with places of special 
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'Ihfeest passed on the road. Encouraged by the succ< 
which has attended my guide books to various famou 
•cities in India., I am venturing to experiment with one 
describing .scenes that are, practically speaking, unknown 
to the vast majority of the travelling public. If I fmd 
that there is any demand for a work of the kind I hope 
to follow it up with others similarly devoted to the 
highways of India. 

The question always arises as to the form in which 
information may most acceptably be conveyed. In this 
instance, I have decided upon a personal narrative. 
Those who follow the Badshahi-ka-Rasta, or Imperial 
Highway from Ambala to Peshawar will see the scenes I 
saw, be liable to similar incidents, and encounter much 
the same types of people as I encountered. Of course 
I cannot vouch for their viewing them with at all 
the same eyes. The local colouring will be identical but 
the. impression left on the mind is joyous or sombre 
{according to the mood of the beholder. Everything, too, 
depends upon mental attitude, whether prejudiced or in 
sympathy. 

It only remains for me to say that I shall welcome 
any suggestions for rendering future editions more at¬ 
tractive. 

George Hotel, ] 

Nowshera, KH A. NEWELL, Lt.-Col,, LA* 
12th June 1917. J 



PART I. 


Badfhahika-Rasta, Minor Incidents of the Road* 
Moghul-ki-Sarai, Parao Bara, Chawa Sar&i, 
Deorha, Phillour, Amritsar, Attari, ^ Lahore, 
Sh&limar, Garden of Mahabat Khan, Ibmb of 
Dhai Anga, Shrine of Hazrat Eshan, Shah- 
dara 9 Gujrat, Shrine of Jahangir, Shah 
D&ula’s Mice. 

Circumstances rendered it necessary for me to covet the 
four hundred and seventy miles between Peshawar and 
Ambala as rapidly as possible. I had no time for taking 
notes, or even halting to glance at the many points of 
interest passed on the road. Returning there was no such 
need for despatch. I stopped the car—a 1913 Sunbeam 
12-16 horse power—where and when I pleased, the only 
time-table consulted being my own fancy. Often as I 
marked a train puffing along, hot, iron-bound and crowded, 
I oilered. up a fervent prayer of thanks that, for the 
moment at least, I was not as other men compelled to 
travel that way. One learns more of the country and 
people during a week’s motoring, than in a life-tithe of 
rail ways. Then, too, it is possible to enjoy the illusion of 
being back in the old coaching-days with all the advan¬ 
tages and none of the discomforts appertaining thereto. 

I am a believer in an early * start-, particularly in the 
hot weather. The road is comparatively free from traffic, 
and the air delightfully cool and invigorating. 

Leaving Ambala at 5-50 a.m. on Thursday, April 26th, 
the road through Cantonments was easily followed. Out¬ 
side bounds it became a little confusing owing to the lack 
of a sign-board pointing to Ludhiana. One should be set 
up at the turning that leads to the bridge. 

Further on a long bridge crosses the Dhagga River, 
beyond which a fcucha road strikes across country to 
Khuratiu 




>ad&halii-ka-Ilasta, commonly known as the 6iw 
Road, runs straight and level i o Ludhiana, a dis¬ 
tance of seventy and a half miles. In the early morning it 
was practically deserted. On the left I passed a sleeping 
Caravan, the many horses tethered beside their shrouded 
owners, who lay stretched prone upon the sandy earth. 

-FlatLas a table the country presented few features of 
Interest. Here and there a melancholy mausoleum, dating 
from Moghul times, stood abandoned save by the rains of 
an adjacent masjid. Shortly after sunrise the highway 
began to show signs of life. From then on it required all 
my attention to steer a safe course between flocks of sheep, 
herds of goats, cows with their cal ves, bullock carts and 
buffaloes* not to mention the “ pie ;; dogs which ran out 
yapping at every village. Then there were frequent 
strings of camels proceeding with slow jerky gait, and an 
expression of supercilious disdain strangely inappropriate 
to the somewhat humble role, they are called upon to play 
in society. Surely they cannot have looked like this in 
Paradise ! Probably, having been accustomed to the vast 
waste spaces of the earth, they turned up their noses at 
the cramped quarters assigned them in the ark, and have 
cont inued to sneer indiscriminately ever since. 

After pulling up sharply, for a flock of sheep to follow 
their leader across the road, the car ran into the midst of 
a herd of buffalo. One lowered its head as though about 
to charge, then changed its mind and continued placidly in 
the wake of its companions. I am sorry for the buffalo. 
It is so obviously an amphibious survival of the pre¬ 
historic age. If it is a tragedy to be born before one's time- 
it must be infinitely worse to re-ineainate several million 
years after all the associates of one's youth, such as the 
diplodocus, the ichtbyo aurus and the dodo, have vanished 
off the face of the globe. To the buffalo a meeting with a 
mammoth would be so much more congenial than with 
a motor car. 

A run of ten and a half miles brought me to Moghul- 
JkMSarai. Here an inspection bungalow looks across the* 
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:$fed# 4 bfr camping ground. To the right, set back ^ 
fifty paces from the highway, is a big brick sarai built bj 
£ Shah in the earlier half of the seventeenth century 
Its style is typical of the period and is not without a. 
certain grandeur. High serrated walls loop-holed for 
musketry and marked at the corners with ^ ^ 
'crowned by cupolas, surround a large squaie. lhe 
interior is lined with arcaded cloisters but is otherwise 
emntv save for a great stone well, circular m shape, en- 

» few tee. .«1 . Wty h«* 
plationn supporting a small ruined mosque, lhe sarai 
now belongs to Patiala. It has four gateways, one on each 
side The principal entrance is to the east and is < 
massive structure with an arched portico guard _ rooms and 
steps 1 leading up to the roof. From a short distance the 
place appears a fort. No doubt it was planned for defeu- 
Se purges, the age being one in which robbery was the 
rule and not the rare exception. 

After passing the twelfth mile stone the road was not so 
'^^itSShave been, but improved again at the 
thirteenth. Seventeen and a half miles from Ambala it 
1 .i railway Here a side road branched off fiom 

££«££&»*• “ ■*- 

f Zwing the right. At Ughana there is a camping 

ground, and, opposite to it, a dak bungalow while 

Basampura possesses an Inspection bunga ow, o w ic i a 

thatched roof lends a touch of the picturesque. 

I had travelled thirty-three miles when I galled a halt 
near the Dak Bunglow at Parao Bara. M f !l ““ 

745 Hardlv had the car drawn up than Karam Dux, 
the ancient khansama, came out apparently much pleased 
at welcoming a new arri val who was also an old ^qua t- 
ance. While the water was being boiled for te ^ u< ? 
goat being milked, he showed me round. The home 
dates from the ever memorable year 1857 and is turn 
..V r nt a naved courtyard containing a large well, the stone 

a favourite roost for pigeons. 
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Lrd for miles around was singing in chorus, ot 
> scene was singularly peaceful, and I was tempted 
to linger in the cool shade of the deep verandah lazily 
watching the sunshine filter through the leaves of an 
adjacent tree, to trace an arabesque design in gold upon 
the light brown earth. Here, I felt, was the source whence 
the master masons of old had drawn their inspiration for 
pierced marble screen and fretted sandstone lattice. 


On again at 8-20. I passed little of note until the fifty- 
third mile stone where, som« 250 yards from the road, on 
the right side, was Chawa Sarai, another of the vast red 
briclc rest-houses built by Julian Shah along the Badshahi- 
karRasta leading to Kabul and Kashmir. 


Again at Deorha I sighted the cupolas and splendid gate¬ 
way of yet another sarai lying to left of the main thorough¬ 
fare beyond the fifty-eighth mile stone. 


Making no halt at Ludhiana I passed through the town 
and out into a distinctly inferior road. This soon led to a 
grey iron bridge, long and narrow, across the Sutlej. At 
Phil lour I paid a brief visit to the Fort, erected as ,a sarai 
by Jahan Shall, but added to, and converted to military 
uses by Ranjit Singh, in opposition to a similar stronghold 
garrisoned by the British at Ludhiana. The' result is that 
the splendid Lahore Darwaza, of Moghul times, is supple¬ 
mented by a lower gateway put up by the great Sikh 
leader. The outer walls and moat likewise date from the 
latter period. 

Now the Fort no longer echoes to the tread of armed men 
but serves the peaceful purpose of a Police Training School. 
At Phagwara, thirteen miles further on, the Maharaja of 
Kapu'rthaia has a residence. It was one o’clock bef ore I 
reached Lullundur Cantonment. Here I put up at the 
Dak Bungalow, leaving again at 5-30 on Saturday morn¬ 
ing, April 28th. A thunder storm and heavy rain on the 
previous evening had laid the dust and so reduced the 
temperature that it was actually chilly. Near the fourth 
anile stone the road to Amritsar turns off to the left past 
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4oria Memorial Hospital. Slightly farther on 
gateway marks the entrance to BurJton Park, so 
-called ^after a former Deputy Commissioner Nine miles 
more brought me to Kartarpur where the Maharaja of 
Kapur thala has his palace. 

On the long iron bridge across the Beas I met the first 
motor car I had seen since leaving Ambala. It was a 
Ford, At the neighbouring village I halted for water and 
to allow of the engine cooling down. Almost immediately 
the car was surrounded by a crowd of villagers who evinced 
a friendly interest in the proceedings. Of course there 
was the ubiquitous small hoy eager for bacsheesh, and the 
pilgrim Neither appeared in the least need of charity, 
Kni then hearing is an honourable profession, nay a 
•career^n theland where the three divine persons of the 
Trirnuvti deigned to wander, alms bowl in hand, on penance 
bent. If it be meritorious to ask, how much more so to 
gi ve where there is always the chance of entertaining a Siva 
or a Vishnu unawares! 

Somewhere near the picturesque walled -village of 
Girana a tyre punctured. The malign destiny which 
influences misadventures of the kind so ordered that it 
should happen in a place bare of trees. By this rime the 
sun had risen. Numerous would-be helpers collected but 
X cannot affirm that their presence, together with that of 
sundry clogs, goats and a chicken or two, helped, matters 
materially or morally.. No doubt, however, they derived 
some satisfaction from the spectacle of a Sahib prone in the 
dust; and working harder than they had ever done m taeir 
lives. At Amritsar, the Mecca of the Sikhs, famous for 
its Golden Temple and Tank of Immortality, I only -stayed, 
for breakfast. From there on the greater part ot the 
thirty-four miles to Lahore is pleasantly shaded with trees. 
Midway an attractive glimpse is caught of the towers and 
domes of Attari, an old Walled city which looks as though it 
should contain much of historical interest. Anothei punc¬ 
ture held me up at the small mud village of Rampur great y 
to the satisfaction of a tall handsome Sikh recent y 




til from the Army with a wound pension, aB 
i France. He dearly prized the opportunity 
.^ A in talking to a British Officer. It was easy to see that,, 
in spite, of the coverted “pinsion,” and the life of leisured 
ease which it insured, he hankered after the old days with 
the regiment. The road into Lahore passes the celebrated, 
garden of Shalimar on the light. To left lies the oldest 
Moghul garden in the Punjab, that of Mahabat Khan, 
the famous General who seized Jahangir and held him 
prisoner until rescued by the spirited ruse of the Lmpress- 
Nur Jahan. The enclosure is surrounded hy lofty walls 
and is planted with mango-trees. At one side is a masjid 
and in the centre a raised brick platform intended by 
Mahabat Khan as the site for his tomb. The General,, 
however, died an exile in Kabul and his wish was never 
carried out. 


As the road nears Lahore a number of large Moghul 
mausoleums attract attention. To the right a big gateway, 
bearing traces of elaborate colour design, leads to the tomb* 
of Dliai Anga, foster mother to Jahan Shah. From here 
a path strikes westward across ploughed land to the white 
mosque of Hazrafceshan, a pir or saint from Kabul who 
flourished some 300 years ago. The shrine is held in high 
esteem for the miraculous cure of disease. 


As I approached a Persian wheel was droning its drowzy 
refrain from under the shade of a tree. Beyond was the 
courtyard almost filled by a sunken tank. Dominating tne 
eastern end is the white mausoleum of the saint. Op¬ 
posite, across the water, two graceful minars and three 
domes mark the masjid, its glaring whiteness relieved by 
touches of colour decoration around the upper part of. 
the walls. 


In the quadrangle I was greeted by a distinguished' 
looking Muhammadan of fifty or thereabouts. His dress 
was plain but there was an umnistakeable air of authority 
about him that proclaimed a person of consequence. We 
chatted for a little while, and lie told me that lie was 
on a pilgrimage with Ins family, who were in the 
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fpsyo quarters adjoining the shrine. X asked if _. 
was made for accommodation, of the. kind 1 ? He repli¬ 
ed that he paid a hundred rupees for five days. Ho went 
on to express regret that, under the circumstances, he 
was not able to entertain me as he should have liked, but 
must, perforce, limit his hospitality to offering me a glass 
of orange cordial prepared with his own hands. This 
proved to be a really delicious sherbut. Thereafter ho 
gave me his card. It bore a distinguished name, that of 
a prince of the ruling house of Afghanistan. 

On leaving Lahore I crossed the Ravi by the bridge 
recently opened by Sir M. F. O’Dwyer. From there the 
road winds through Shahadra hallowed by the mighty 
tombs of Jahangir, of his Empress Nur Jahan and of Asat 
Khan, at once his brother-in-law and great Prime 
Minister. Six miles out the Badshahi-ka-Rasta becomes 
so .straight and pursues so direct a course as to recall 
Peter the Great’s famous highway between Petrograd and 
Moscow. Early though the hour was there was no 
lack of traffic. Tongas, bullock wagons and mules, heavily 
laden with brightly clad passengers, mostly of the female 
persuasion, persued their course citywards. White stones 
.on the left hand marked every furlong and mile. Between 
the thirteenth and fourteenth an iron vailing drew a line 
■about a small graveyard containing the tombs of five 
British soldiers. Three miles further on a police station 
and camping ground distinguished the village of Muridke 
from its neighbours. A small boy, in a coat of brillant 
emerald hue, relieved the monotony of the flat landscape 
where it seemed matter for wonder that the cattle 
■should find it worth while browsing on the sparse 
stubble. Hereafter the road became really bad. 
Regrets are a luxury in which I do not often indulge, 
at the same time T could not but regret that the neat 
piles of stones, ranged along the wayside, were not put to 
the use for which they were obviously intended. 


I found it necessary to drive with caution and con¬ 
stantly slow down on account of cattle. Goats displayed 
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^i/sense in getting clear, while bullocks 'seenke 
and least inclined to move. The country was. 
level, and the many villages were of the usual type, namely 
:datrroofed mud buildings encircled by a wall of the same* 
jKonchi, twenty-nine miles from Lahore, was a^ rare 
exception. More enterprising than its neighbours it dis¬ 
played temples and masjids and a big red and white 
house, evidently a residence of note. Across the load, 
to the right, were some modern brick dwellings. Alto¬ 
gether the whole place breathed an unwonted spiiit of 
progress, and had about it an air of keeping pace with the* 
times that was quite invigorating. 


The further the road advances into the depths of the 
country the more picturesque the people encountered. A 
veiled woman riding upon an ass, an infant in her anus,, 
rpid a venerable greybeard walking by her side, ^ recalled! 
familiar masterpieces of the “Flight into Egypt.” Close 
behind followed another woman mounted on a cow, the 
same long suffering animal bearing her two children and. 
entire fiousehold effects. 


There is so much scope for individuality in a land where 
every one is free to indulge his taste for colour without 
incurring the dread stigma of eccentricity. For instance 
should he find life dull arid neutral tinted lie has but to 
splash his goat with lively dashes of yellow ochre, or 
change the patch on his buffaloed forehead from white to 
vermillion, touch up his horse ? s coat with orange, or dye 
his own beard red in pious emulation of the Prophet. 


Hardly had I passed the thirty-ninth mile stone ■ 
than the brass hub cap flow off my left front wheel, land¬ 
ing near a pool of water fully thirty yards away. Curi¬ 
ously enough this wheel had given trouble coming down 
from Peshawar. It seemed destined to do the same on. 
the return journey. In spite of the delay I made Wazir- 
abad soon after 10 o’clock. Here ordinary traffic crosses 
the Chenab River by the bridge of boats. Motors are 
required to pay a fee of eight annas and use the ferry 
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inly plies once daily, namely at 12-20 p.m. 
wait of a couple of hours. 
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Finding the gate locked, I was obliged to send my man 
several times to enquire for the key. A number of 
country carts were already in position. Probably they had 
arrived over night. Meanwhile it was raining hard, as 
I waited impatient as the “ Peri ” outside the Gate of 
Paradise. Finally ababu arrived, key in hand, where¬ 
after I ran the car round a sharp curve, up an awkward 
hill, turned to the right and so into the ferry, composed 
of a long string of railroad trucks in had condition for 
motors, plates being loose and steel rods protruding from 
the sides. Swarms of flies testified to the presence of 
horses, bullocks and buffaloes. Presently the engine started, 
stopped and ultimately, after several more false alarms 
which caused the blind-folded horse in front of my car 
to lash out in terror, laboured painfully along. The 
actual crossing took fifteen minutes, but there was another 
long period of inactivity on the further side before the 
engine switched from the upper to the lower track 
eventually nearing Kafchala station, a red ick building 
artistically liung with green creepers relieved by splashes 
of imperial purple where bourgainvillier trailed its blossom 
laden branches. 


Trees and grass grew' on the low land bordering the 
river. Here a single line of rail was worked by buffaloes. 
[ noted a pair drawing as many as eight trucks loaded 
with planks* 


Another five miles brought n^e to Gujrat. I w agree¬ 
ably surprised to find the Dak Bungalow pleasantly 
situated in a large compound on the main road a mile from 
the old walled city. A short distance away the minars 
and domes of an ancient mas j Id dominated ^ the flat land¬ 
scape with picturesque effect. Enquiries eliciated toe infor¬ 
mation that the sanctuary dated from the reign of 
Aurangzeb and owed its tame to the tomb of a noted, 
fakir entitled Shah Jahangir. In the cool of the evening 1 
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shrine a visit. The gateway opens north 
v# ol trees, near a walled enclosure remarkable foii 
*6nse graves containing those British Officers who fell 
in the final action against the Sikhs fought at Gujrat in 
1849. Here they sleep, while a Persian wheel drones 
their requiem, and the towers of an alien faith cast a pro¬ 
tecting shadow over their resting place. 

Within the stone portal a paved courtyard suvrounds 
a platform guarded by a low wall, the four corners of 
which were once marked by • minars . Now only one 
remains. The centre supports the mausoleum of the 
saint, a substantial edifice crowned by a single large 
dome, spire tipped and resting upon lotus petals. 
Encircling it aro two ornamental rows of diminutive 
domes, each of which springs from a water lily bud. 

Further decoration appears in the guise of four small 
sham balconies. 

The walls of the sepulchral chamber aro covered with 
beautifully coloured Persian frescoes in various floral 
design^. Brilliant glass balls and ostrich eggs dangle 
from the ceiling, and a brightly hued Kashmir shawl 
is spread over the sarcophagus beneath twelve long 
peacock switches. 

To west of the quadrangle a second gate admits to 
yet another courtyard* Herein stands the Masjid , its 
once elaborate facade very much cracked. The flat roof 
is flanked by two tall minara in front, and two low 
ones behind, and the domes are three in number, a plain 
cupola in the middle and a melon shaped one at either 
side. 

My 


saint 

unique 


next visit was to the 
famous throughout the 
type of idiots known 


shrine of Shah Daula, a 
Punjab as patron of a 
as Shah Daula ka Ohuha 

or Shah Daula’s Mice. 

The sanctuary stands outside the city walls and was 
once very wealthy. Its founder settled upon the spot 
in the first part of Aurangzeb’s long reign, and built 
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iagnetie power over wild animals, 


called after 

4 ) nd kept 
renowned 
was ever 
notoriety, 

« The legend runs 
shrine to request Shah 
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him. Many tales are tol 

These he tamed 
about him in great numbers. He was also 
for his large hearted charity. No poor person 
turned away from his door. He owes his 
however, to his Oliuhas or Mice.' 

that childless women repaired to the 
Daula’s intercession on their 
behalf promising that, were their petition heard, they 
would make a suitable thank offering When, in answer, 
to the Fir's prayers, the desired boon was granted, and 
they failed to testify their gratitude in the manner 
stipulated, their second child was born a Chuha, namely an 
idiot remarkable for a long neck and tiny head, the shape 
of the cranium, and high set ears bearing a striking re¬ 
semblance to a mouse. Such children were always 
presented to the shrine, a custom which prevails to this 
day- They are perfectly harmless and subject to no 
disease but, invariably, die young. In order to obtain 
their maintenance a fakir takes them about soliciting 
alms. None dares deny them for fear lest he, or she might 
thereby incur the penalty of becoming parent to a Chuha.. 

With regard to the mosque and tomb there is nothing 
remarkable about either. The saint rests beneath a gay 
silken baldachino, while overhead arches a ceiling pat¬ 
terned with gold, silver and coloured arabesques in high 
relief, Persian paintings adorning the walls. 

The mausoleum itself is a square stone building crowned 
by a big flat, cupola of speckled grey and white. When 
I saw it a large raven was perched on the summit with 
curious effect, its attitude recalling Edgar Allan Poes 1 
famous lines. u less Quoth the raven 4 Never More. * ”■ 

While viewing the tomb I was joined by a tall verier 
able man of commanding aspect and courtly manners 
the direct descendant of Shah Daula and his suenesso 
at the shrine. He invited me to his house. Here, 
installed outside in the seat of honour, a rocking chair, I 
partook of sweetmeats, and was shown interesting pictures 
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feuments connected with the sanctum, whicii k 
t forth from many a fringed and embroicfed w?aj>~ 
for ray edification. At the same time the Fir 
explained how he had been much distressed by an erroneous, 
account, which had appeared in print, of the shrine* 
and the Chuhas, 

Early .on. the following morning I went into the city..,, 
From outside it presents an attractive, old world appear¬ 
ance, its high irregular houses clearly outlined against 
a vast blue sky. Dominating the other dwellings are twin 
turrets, a white and a grey. Prom the window of j ust 
such a tower Blue Beard's sister-in-law must have looked 
forth in response to his wife's agonised appeal; ‘‘Are 
they coming Sister Anne % Do you see them on the 
road 1 " 

Inside the city walls the streets are steep and so* 
narrow as to bo mere lanes. A considerable portion of 
the bazar is devoted to the manufacture of furniture. 

I also noted a quantity of highly glazed pottery evidently 
a speciality of the neighbourhood. 

T had not gone far before .1 had collected every small 
boy and all the flies in Gnjrat. u Bacsheesh ! Bacsheesh [” 
was the universal cry. It continued long after my stock 
of small coin was exhausted. I fancy that nothing loss, 
than the output of a Mint would satisfy the youth of 
Gnjrat, and even then I have my doubts. 

PART II. 


Country Folk, Jhelum, Dumbart Fakir, Sohawa, 
Riwat, Rawalpindi, Nicholson Memorial, 
Margalla Pass, Kala Sarai, Taxila^ Chir Tope, 
Sir Kap 

At Gnjrat the mountains come into view showing- 
pale grey and shadowy against the blue of the sky. It 
was good to see them after the dead level of the past 
few days, and better still to know that every mile would 
bring them nearer, 
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resumed my journey on Thursday, May 9th, su 
the dak bungalow at 4-45 a.m. Leaving the city 
had the camping ground on my right. It was 
necessary to proceed with caution for there were a 
good many people about. The women are the tallest 
I have seen anywhere in India, and the men the most 
polite. It was pleasant to meet with what must now,, 
unfortunately, bo described as * old fashioned ” courtesy. 
One woman made me regret that I was not arr 
artist. She bore herself with a stately grace an 
Empress might have envied, and her dress fell about her in 
classic folds of imperial purple touched, at the foot, 
with a line of carmine. Her head was crowned by a 
lotah. In her right hand she carried a brass bowl, 
containing a small green melon, while her left trailed the- 
branch of a tree along the ground. 

I had plenty of time to make a mental picture of 
her for she advanced slowly, looking neither to right 
nor left, hut maintaining a direct course down the 
middle of the road, a course which took neither motors 
nor anything else, into consideration. I sounded my horn, 
A policeman shouted at her. The branch she trailed 
behind her with the dignity of a court train fastened 
into a small boy’s shirt. He set up a dismal howl 
but she pursued her course, relentless as Fate, dragging 
him along until he was extricated by a looker on. 
With such a woman there was no disputing the right 
of way. 1 consoled myself with the reflection “Ladies 
first ” and waited. 

Between the eighty-third and eighty-fourth milestone, 
still counting from Lahore be it understood, a triangu¬ 
lar red caution mark signalled a bad stretc of road. 
Fortunately it improved again almost at onceh Gradually 
the country gets irregular After Kharian, famous for two 
old baoliSy or wells of uncommon size and design, the land 
scape presents a succession of sandy hillocks sparsely 
grown with scrub. A little more and it completely changes 
its character developing rocks, their bareness accentuated, 
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than relieved by a few small trees and 
The ground becomes very broken, and 
to chasms, from the khaki depths of which it is 
no uncommon sight to see a jackal emerge, and run 
across the road at a discreet distance from the motor. 
The jackal, in common with most people cr small 
account, is very cautious regarding its personal safety. 

The road winds on until, at the ninety-seventh mile, 
it climbs to an elevation commanding an extensive 
panorama of sandy waste with, here and there, a touch 
of green in the shape of a stunted kikar tree. Such 
a view and such a country inspire involuntary homage 
to the road maker. Soon glimpses are caught of the 
J helurn, and, beyond its silver shimmer, the cloud¬ 
like outline of the mountains. At the hundred and 
first milestone a long narrow bridge spans the 
river. Here a toll is asked of one rupee. The further 
bank is prettily fringed with trees, while the tall spire 
of a church punctuates cantonments with a mark of 
exclamation. 

A good road runs into Jhelum. Here the dak 
bungalow is conveniently situated next door to the 
dub. Stopping for breakfast I made the unwelcome 
discovery that the brass hub-cap had fallen off the 
left front wheel of my car. Fortunately I had a spare 
one with me. While at work making good the defi¬ 
ciency I was accosted by a fantastic figure, who in¬ 
troduced himself with elaborate ceremony as Hum bad 
Fakir, General Sahib. A tail active looking man of 
about sixty-five, this curious personage was dressed in 
khaki with leather gaiters and regulation boots. His 
overcoat was padded and literally covered with many 
coloured rags and decorations, in the form of medal 
ribbons, regimental buttons and badges not forgetting a 
urge compass. He carried a ride decorated with an 
immense number of coins and regimental numbers and 
a revolver, similarly adorned, was stuck into a Sam Browne 
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was twined about with lengths of 

Addressing me as “Major Sahib” he produced a tin 
case filled with chits and demanded a rupee. Later 
on, when he discovered that he had underestimated my 
rank, he evinced much concern declaring that, had he 
known me to be a Colonel, he would not have let me 
off so lightly. At the same time he wished me two 
lakhs of rupees, a sentiment in which I most fervently 
concurred. Despite his eccentric dress and wild remarks 
his eyes were keen and steady They did not reflect 
the light of insanity, and I shrewdly suspected there 
was “method in his madness. ” On leaving the dak bungalow 
a sharp turning to the left passes the Mule Corps Lines, 
crosses the railway and emerges on the Grand Trunk 
Road at the hundred and fourth milestone. Three 
and a half miles further on the road again becomes 
hilly and winding An appreciable change in the at¬ 
mosphere makes itself felt as the altitude increases. 

For a while the scene presents a monotonous expanse 
of stony desert, with occasional large boulders, and a 
few scrubby thorn hushes not over a foot in height. 

At the hundred and tenth milestone the road runs 
downwards and straightens out. Crossing the railway 
it passes the camping ground at Dina and, for a brief 
stretch, is planted with trees. Before long these dis 
appear and the country again degenerates into desert. 

Up here most of the sheep and goats are black. What 
they find to graze upon in the Salt Range is a question 
I should be at a loss to answer. 

As it penetrates further into the wilderness the road 
twists and turns, now rising, now dipping as it pursues 
its course through the maze of yawning chasms, which 
constitute the main feature of this typical “ No Man’s 
Land. ” It seems to have been the product of a violent 
earthquake followed by a flash of lightning which blasted 
all living things. 
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downward bend stops short at the railway, 
igates were closed. Slowly a train full of Tom my $ 
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passed along. 

The men were leaning out of the windows, their fresh 
colour proclaiming their recent arrival from England. 
Apparently it was a great surprise to them to see a motor 

waiting at this gate of the desert. Tommy is easily 
pleased, however, and they put up a lusty cheer. 

At Sohawa, slightly further on, are signs of life in the 
shape of a camel hospital and the quarters of a veterinary 
officer. The road, too, improves and there are trees and 
grass. Soon, however, it runs into a wilder arid more 
desolate region than any yet traversed. Far as the eye 
can range nothing is seen but fantastic formations of sand 
and rock, following one another in countless succession 
like the waves of the sea. Lonely heights and yawning 
depths stretch out on either hand in tones of dull red and 
khaki. Barren though it is, and lifeless the scene is not 
withoutfa weird beauty, nevertheless it was a relief to 
emerge from the solitude of this arid place and again see 
the green of trees and pass cattle browsing by the way- 
side. Even the cawing of the self-sufficient crow sounded 
melodious after the silence of that Never Never Land. 

The district boundary between Jhelurn and Rawalpindi 
is set a hundred and thirty-three and a half miles from 
Lahore. 

My next, stop was at Itiwat, an insignificant village 
built close up to a ruined Moghul Surai, the walls, and 
gate of which are still standing. The interior now serves 
as a graveyard. Numerous rags fluttering from a thorn 
bush attract attention to the tomb of Sultan Sarang Khan, 
the gallant Chief of the Ghakkars, a tribe which persis¬ 
tently resisted Muhammadan dominion. 

A stone tablet records how he fell in. action at Pviwat 
A. D. 1546. 

With time the villagers have come to regard the tomb 
as that of a Fir or Saint. It would probably be a surprise 
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■ffiiiiid noted warrior were he to learn of his beatificn 
trough the agency of these simple folk. An abandoned 
Masjid occupies the western end of the enclosure. To 
north of it rises a big domed mausoleum, a crumbling heap 
-of brick and stone marking the site of the sarcophagus. 

A short run from here brought me into Pi nth Can¬ 
tonments where I only waited long enough to have tiffin at 
the railway station. Henceforward the road was smooth 
going. For some time after leaving Pindi the motor travels 
through an open expanse of country. To the left lies the 
little village of Jani-!ci-Sang so called after the. noted 
General John Nicholson. The outbreak of mutiny found 
this intrepid officer at Peshawar whence he fought aw 
way through to Delhi, victory and death. Gradually the view 
■closes in as the road approaches the Margalla Pass. 1 etc 
the rocky ridge is marked by a tall granite obelisk, o 
Egyptian form, topping a mound between twin peaks. 
Below, on the side of the eminence overlooking the road, 
are two stone tablets. One bears an English, the other 
an Urdu inscription. The former runs : 

“ This column is ei'ected by friends British and Indian 
to the memory of Brigadier General John Nicholson, C. B. 
who, after taking a hero’s part in four great wars tor the 
defence of the British interests in India—Kabul 1840,. .1st 
;Sikh War 1845, 2nd Sikh War 1848, Sepoy Mutiny 
1867—and being as renowned for his civil rule in the 
Punjab as for his share in its conquest, fell mortally 
wounded on 14th September 1857 in leading to victory 
tlio main column of the assault at the siege of Delhi, and 
died *25th September 1857, aged 34. Mourned alike by 
the two races with an equal grief. This tablet was 
•erected in 1890 by officials of the Public Works De 
■partin ent.’ 1 

Opposite this inscription, on the further side of the 
road, is the Nicholson Memorial Well. Within a short 
distance a big banyan casts its protecting shade over a 
■round stone basin, in a picturesque setting of grass and 
trees, with a fountain in the centre. Pretty though it is 
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seems strangely out of place. By rights 
belong to Versailles, or Hampton Court rather 
than to this land of square tanks and many storyed 
•wells. Close by stands a small classic building of Ionic? 
pillars apparently transplanted from Greece and set down 
at Margalla. Remote though it seems, and “ far from the 
madding crowd ” Margalla is singularly cosmopolitan 
its architecture. 


in 


A little more and I had reached Kala Sarai where I 
drew up at the Public Works Department Rest-house. 
Unimportant in itself Kala Sarai is well known as the 
nearest railway station to the world famous Buddhist city 
of Taxila, the ruins of which are now being excavated? 
wider the personal supervision of Sir John Marshall 
Government has built a delightful bungalow for the 
eminent archaeologist within easy distance of the railway 
station. The verandah is literally smothered beneath 
crimson ramblfcji roses and the garden is ablaze with many 
col on red-dowers. 


The museum stands on the left filled with a surprising 
variety of objects found at Taxi la. Somehow they seem 
so much more significant here chez eux so to speak,, 
than they would, no matter how favourably displayed and 
learnedly tabulated, in the British Museum, or the 
Louvre. 


The collection of statuary bears eloquent testimony to 
Greek influence in spite of the subjects being Budhistic. 
Boldly carved lions, of the winged Assyrian type,, illus¬ 
trate yet another school of ancient art to which Taxila was* 
introduced by foreign conquerors. Further treasure trove 
includes copper vessels of ranch the same shape as may be 
bought in the bazar today, beads and a unique spire, . from 
off a relic stupa, of chiselled stone studded with crystals 
arid many coloured gems. The last are polished not .cut* 
Most interest centres in the Buddhist relic caskets over 
which the stupas were built, and of which they con¬ 
stituted the raison d'etre. 
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most shrines a stupa, did not display its 
relics but entombed them out of sight. Time and science • 
have brought to light what pious zeal, and an innate 
•worship of hidden mysteries, so long and jealously con¬ 
cealed. Viewed amid the dispassionate surroundings of a 
museum, by eyes undazzled by religious enthusiasm, the 
size of a relic casket seems strangely out of proportion 
to that of the temple erected for the express purpose 
of accommodating it. A casket of the kind is of stone- 
some three or four inches high, and bears such a 
marked resemblance to a lady's powder box that it 
might easily be mistaken for one. It encloses a diminutive 
silver box of a shape and size familiar by the name of 
pill box. Inside again is a similar box, only smaller 
and of gold. This last is the sanctum sanctorum wherein 
the relic, a fragment of crumbling bone, is deposited. 
As 1 held one in my hand I wondered whether the- 
relic therein contained might not once have formed an 
earthly part of the Buddha 

At the museum I w r as told that in the cold weather 
motors venture within a short distance of Taxila. Now, 
however, the recent rains have rendered this impossible, 
accordingly I resigned myself to a tonga. In this 1 
bumped along. A winding and very irregular track 
crosses an uneven plain, parts of which are under 
cultivation. After driving for about half an hour the • 
tongawalla stopped and informed me that I must finish 
the journey on foot. Descending a bank I found myself 
in the rocky bed of the Turnra Nulla, the identical 
stream spoken of by classical* writers as the Tiberonalo. 
A short, sharpish climb brought me to Chir Tope. 
The noted ruins stand on a plateau, which Sir Jonn 
Marshall opines an artificial formation composed of the 
crumbling walls of a succession of prehistoric mud 
villages, that occupied the site long before the first Aryans 
crossed the Indus. 

A theory has been advanced that Taxila, or Tahshasila 
derived its name from the Takhas, a race believerl to * 
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m roasters of the Sind-Sagar Doab some 
''Just when Taxila sprang into prominence as one 
of the great capitals of antiquity is not known, but it 
is certain that, at a very remote period, it was already 
famous as a centre of religion, art and learning, 
celebrated for its temples and universities. At the time 
of Alexander’s invasion it was the largest and most 
populous city between the Indus and the Ilydaspes, the 
classical name for Jheluin river. After the 7th century 
A. D. it completely sank out of notice. Its name 
survived in ancient writings, but its site was forgotten 
until archaeological research discovered it disguised under 
the modern appellation of Shah Dheri, or Dheri-Shahan. 

Probably Taxila once formed part of the Achaeraeman 
Empire of Persia. No exact historical records exist, 
however, prior to 326 B. C. In that year the city 
; surrendered to Alexander. During the following half 
century it was garrisoned by Macedonians. These were 
overwhelmed, by Chanda Gupta 279 B. C., whereupon. 
Taxila became subject to the Mauryan Empire, and 
continued so until the death of Asoka, that mighty pro¬ 
pagandist of Buddhism. Its next conqueror was Demetrius, 
son-in-law to Antiochus the Great, who, in 190 B. Cj 
subdued the North-West Punjab and brought it under 
Bactnan dominion. From thence on for nearly a century, 
a line of Greek princes ruled at Taxila until dis¬ 
possessed by a local dynasty of Saka or PaJava 
sovereigns. The last remained in power up to the latter 
half of the second Century B. C. Thus, during the 
short space of four Hundred years, Taxila was won and 
lost by live distinct Empires, from each of which the 
city cannot but have learnt something of its particular 
art, religion and science. The education, thus imparted 
must have been a liberal one covering, as it did, an 
area stretching from Greece to China, and from the 
•Caucasus to the Bengal coast. 

The last historical mention of Taxila comes from the 
‘ Chinese pilgrim, Hiuen Thsang. in the 7th century. He 
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tho city in ruins and the state 
ju-onumir. Now situated 20 miles to the north-west of Pindi 
the ancient metropolis once occupied an important position 
on the main trade route connecting Hindustan with 
"Western Asia. Other advantages were tho strong natural 
defences provided by the line of encircling mountains, 
and a good water supply. Up to the present the remains 
of three districts have been partially uncovered. Each 
stands slightly to the north of its predecessor, Of 
those the earliest is Bit* Mound to the south. Sir Kap 
comes next and occupies the middle site, Siv Sukh being 
the latest and most northerly. Sir John Marshall ie- 
gards the three as separate cities built by different 
dynasties in the same manner as the seven cities of 
Delhi. The ruins cover an area of twelve square miles. 

Excavations first began at Chir, or “ SplitTope in 
the south-east corner of Sir Kap. They brought to 
light a high platform supporting a large central stupa, 
surrounded by numerous minor stupas, much as the 
famous Sehewe Dagon Pagoda in Rangoon is hemmed 
in by sixty-four lesser shrines, symbolical of the periods 
which Burmese Buddhists hold to have passed since 
creation. 

At Chir Tope the remains cover four centuries, each 
of which is represented by a distinct style of masonry. 
The earliest is rubble work dating from the Scythe- 
Parthian occupation. The second belongs to the 1st 
century A. D. and introduces what is known as the 
diaper pattern composed of small, neatly arranged stones. 
The third is a more massive’variety of the same design, 
good sized boulders being employed and tho interstices 
filled in with pebbles. The fourth and last is termed 
the semi-ashlar (cutstone) semi-diaper. 

It is disappointing to find merely the feet and legs 
of what must have been colossal statues quite forty or 
fifty feet high. In each case the foot is typically 
Grecian, and displays an arched toe line caused by the 
second toe being longer than the first. 
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Hindus, who cease to venerate any obj. 
has suffered mutilation holding that it has thereby 
forfeited its claim to be considered sacred, Buddhists 
never remove any work of religious merit. Rather they 
build another above it. In this way one stupa encloses 
a second until shrine is multiplied upon shrine, hence 
the various types of masonry discovered amid Buddhist 
remains. 

Modern science has achieved much at Chir Tope. It 
has opened the tomb wherein, deeply buried in oblivion 
and the dust of ages, lay stupa and monastery, sculptured 
verandah and terra cotta figure. It has restored them 
to the light of day but it cannot restore them to life. 
They are, at best, but so many crumbling skeletons ; 
khaki coloured, inanimate witnesses to a people and a 
faith that India .no longer knows. Science can but stir 
their ashes and peer about amid their bones. What 
science cannot do Imagination can. She can build up 4 
the stupas, gild the spires until their brilliancy dazzles 
the eye, restore the broken Buddhas, colour them white and' 
gold and load them with jewels. She can deck the 
vanished altars with sweetly perfumed flowers, light the 
candles and kindle the incense. She can pave the waste 
spaces with glittering floors of glass, and people them 
•with crowds of gaily clad worshippers ; pilgrims from 
distant Cathay; Emperors in all the pomp and pride of * 
power. She can place rosaries in their hands and bend, 
them prostrate on the pavement, wet and glistening from 
the holy water poured out in oblation before the many 
shrines. She can echo the low monotonous intoning of 
the yellow robed monks, and mingle with the shaven nuns 
as they sit in a circle telling their beads. She can strike 
the big bronze bells until their booming rings deep and 
long across the ages ; plant the arid sides of the plateau 
with the green of grass and waving trees, and cull’water- 
lilies from a lotus pond to lay at the Buddha’s .feet. 
All this Fancy can paint. Can Science claim as much ? 

From Chir Tope a walk of half an hour brought me 
to Sir Kap. No regular path connects the two, merely- 
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strewn track through a wild and desolate coun 
Kap excavations have revealed the sunken main 
street, some ten feet wide, running from north to south in 
a straight line. From it, at regular intervals, branch’ 
side streets equally straight but so narrow as to be mere 
alleys. The foundations of buildings face either side of 
the road in serried formation. No space is wasted. These 
dwellings, if such they were, seem to have had a re¬ 
markable number of rooms. It has been suggested that 
they were colleges. Another theory is that, patriarchal 
fashion, all the married members of a family lived to- 
: gether under one roof, subject to the father or eldest 
brother, a custom which still prevails in certain rural 
districts in Europe. 

Appollonius, who visited Taxila A. D. 50, describes 
the houses as appearing to only have one story. On 
entry, however, all were discovered to possess an under¬ 
ground floor. Set slightly back from the main road is 
one of those immense many galleried step wells still 
found in certain parts of India, notably at Ahmadabad 
;and at Delhi, in the vicinity of Kutb Minar. 

The square stone platforms of two Brab manical tem¬ 
ples are good pieces of work, and admirably £>reserved. 
On rising ground, at the further end of the main street, 
stretch the widespread remains of the Emperor 7 s palace. 

Crossing a rough piece of land I made for the place 
where I had ordered the tonga to meet mo. The road 
was so bad that I had to get out and ’walk. By this 
time it was very hot, and I had already done as much 
oil my feet as I felt inclined to, consequently I resumed 
my seat as soon as possible. When at last the tonga 
reached a fairly level stretch the relief was almost as 
great as entering calm water after a typhoon-lashed sea. 



Hasan Abdal, the Khangah of Wali Kandhari, 
Darbar Panja Sahib, The Tomb of LaHa 
Rookh; Wah, “The way of Religion.” 


From Sarai Kala to Hasan Abdal is An easy run of 
n { n e miles. The road is good and pleasantly shaded. To 
the left, as it nears the latter place, a sign hoard, in¬ 
scribed “ Jang ” points in the direction of Wah, the beauti¬ 
ful gardens celebrated as the favourite halting place of the 
Moghul Emperors on their way to Kashmir, and immorta¬ 
lised by Thomas Moore in his famous poem I-alia 
Rookh.” 


Near Hasan Abdal a crowd of people, and quantities of 
cattle testified to the fact that a mela was in progress. 
There Was much anxious urging of slow moving buffaloes, 
and refractory bullocks before a passage could be cleared 
for the ear. 1 drove cautiously round a bend of the 
road and uphill to the dak bungalow. This is built on 
rising ground looking across at a mountain, 2,310 feet, 
high, whereon stands the noted shrine of Hasan Abdal, 
likewise known as the Khangah of Wali Kandhari, a 
.saint about whose illustrious name many traditions cluster. 
As a matter of fact the neighbourhood is curiously rich in 
legends of various kinds, Buddhists, Muhammadans and 
Sikhs alike having contributed to the store of marvellous 
narratives. 

Originally called Haro the village of Hasan Abdal took 
its modern appellation from the white sanctuary on the 
hill top. A popular place of pilgrimage, the shrine is most 
frequented on Thursdays, when a lamp is kept burning all 
night. According to local belief the lamp is a miraculous 
one, neither rain nor wind having power to extinguish its 
flame. 
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t^iVing through the dak bungalow grounds to rig] 
of four minutes leads to the Post Office. Here 
I despatched a wire, then turned into the bazar. The 
streets are roughly paved with cobble stones and very 
narrow, and the place has an air about it suggestive of 
antiquity. A glance at the contents of the many small 
shops suffices to show that they cater for a rustic popula¬ 
tion. The wares displayed are chiefly food stuffs and 
fodder. There is one draper’s before which, true to sex, 
three women were collected apparently fascinated by the 
charms of some violently coloured majenta muslin. 


A long and busy street to the left led out from the • 
noisy bazar to the green shade of trees. Another few 
yards brought me to a large stone gateway inscribed 
Darbar Panja Sahib, otherwise the Temple of the Holy 
Hand. Passing through the door, which stood hospitably 
Open, I traversed a courtyard. A small inner portal admits 
to the enclosure surrounding the celebrated Sikh Temple, 
the most frequented place of pilgrimage in the neighbour¬ 
hood, and one which attracts many thousands of wor¬ 
shippers during the great annual fair. It owes all its 
fame to a tank about which many picturesque legends 
cluster. 


Before ad vancing further, I was required to put on a 
pair of canvas over-shoes. This accomplished, 1 mounted 
the steps leading to a marble platform whereon stand two 
shrines divided by the aforementioned tank. The tank 
is bordered with a marble pavement inscribed with the 
names of those who have acquired merit by means of gifts 
to the Darbar. As I stood looking down into the clear 
water, which literally swarms with large mahseer in 
such numbers that, from a short distance off, the pool 
appears of a brown colour, I was joined by a stately 
personage—the Maliunt, or High Priest. With a grave 
* gesture, that had something of benediction in it, he bade 
me welcome. Then taking a cucumber from an attendant, 
lie proceeded to slice it with a clasp knife, throwing the 
pieces to the fish. It was surprising to see the greed with 
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mahseer rose to hi be. Indicating^ 
marked upon the wall, on the opposite 
the Mahunt informed me that it was 
made by Guru Nanak himself, the saintly founder of the 
Sikh religion. The hand might well be that of a mystic 
It has all the characteristic signs. No materialist could 
. show so narrow a palm, or such long slender fingers. 


The legend concerning it describes how Guru Nanak 
arrived at Hasan Abdal footsore and parched with thirst. 
Sinking down on the ground, now covered by the sacred 
pool, his glance wandered to where the white shrine of 
Baba Wali glistens in the yellow sunlight high above, 

. seeming to touch the blue sky and thus form a connecting 
link between Earth and Heaven. 


Now the shrine of Baba Wali was noted for a spring of 
.particularly clear and sparkling water, whereof the faithful 
drank long and deeply after climbing to the hill top to 
pray. The thirsty Nanak thought it would be no sin to 
invoke the spirit of the long departed Muhammadan Saint, 
and beg a cup of water* from his spring. 

Baba Wali was greatly incensed at being disturbed by 
•so audacious a request from an unbeliever. He replied by 
throwing a large stone at Guru Nanak. Nothing daunted 
the Sikh stretched out his hand and caught it, in proof 
of which the granite bears tho imprint of his palm and 
five fingers to this day. At the same time he summoned 
the spring to comedown and minister to his wants. Moro 
obedifent than Muhammad’s mountain, the spring obeyed, 
completely deserting Baba Wali, and henceforward never 
quitting the sacred precincts of the Darbar Panja Sahib. 

In course of time Nanak’s followers enclosed the holy 
flood in a square marble tank, building a temple atone 
side, and a pavilion at tho other fur the safe custody of 
the Granth, or Sikh scriptures, an immense volume, that 
repoes on a prayer carpet, swathed in many a silken cover 
and strewn with sweetly perfumed flowers. 
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„ matter of fact the pool was held In great venera- 
long before the advent of the founder of the .Sikh 
religion. General Cunningham tells a story about it, 
which he heard from the Fakir at the rival shrine of 
Hasan Abdal. According to this version Janak Rye, a 
pir of the shrine in question, had two personal attendants, 
IVloti Ram and Nanak. While a sacrifice was proceeding 
in the sanctury on the hill top Moti Ram was engaged re¬ 
moving the leaves in which the offerings were wrapped, 
when a dog ran in. Instantly Moti Ram seized a stick 
and dealt the animal such a blow as to break its back. At 
this, Nanak turned upon his fellow servant and rebuked 
him severely for cruelty. 


Overhearing angry words, Janak Rye interposed, 
dressing Moti Ram he said :— 


Ad- 


10 “ You, Moti Rani, have behaved badly in losing control 
of your temper and you, Nanak, have shown yourself a 
man of feeling and compassion. For this you will both re¬ 
incarnate in the Kali Yuga. Nanak will be bom in the 
house of one named Kali Khatri at Talwand. At the 
same time Moti Ram will come back to earth as Wall, in 
si Moghul household at Kandhar.” 


When, according to the saint’s prediction, Nanak was 
born again he proceeded to Wali’s home in Kandhar 
and asked him :—‘ Do you remember me ” 

“No! replied Wali,” “But do thou open my eyes ”! 

On hearing this Nanak transformed Wali into wind and 
himself into water. Thus disguised the two came to the 
town of Haro, now commonly known as Hasan Abdal. 
Here they resumed their normal shape. To perpetuate 
the memory of the event Nanak stamped the impress of 
his hand on the face of the rock, since when pure spring 
water has abounded in the neighbourhood, and a cool 
Breeze has blown on the hottest day. 

Hiuen Tsang, the Chinese pilgrim who came to Hasan 
.Abdal from Taxila, also contributes to the history of the 
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le describes it as sacred to the Serpent 

At the time of his visit—A. D. 630—the pool 
was a hundred paces in circuit. The water was clear 
and heavily fringed with many coloured lotus blooms. 
When rain was needed people repaired to it in large- 
numbers accompanied by Saram areas, or Buddhist Monks. 
Gathering round its banks they snapped their fingers,- 
at the same time invoking the Naga deity’s assistance in 
whispered tones. Their prayer was instantly granted. 


Within a stone's throw of the outer entrance to the 
Darbar Banja Sahib stands a large and gloomy mausoleum* 
dating from Moghul times. Local rumour ascribes it to a 
favourite Court physician of Jehangir. Just beyond is the 
famous garden wherein sleeps Thalia B ookh, or fehe of the 
Scarlet Lips,” 


In his celebrated poem “ Lalla liookh ” Thomas Moore 
describes his heroine as the youngest daughter of the 
Emperor Anrangzeb, and the most beautiful princess of her 
time. He goes on to relate how, in the eleventh year of 
his reign, the Great Moghul received a visit at Delhi from 
Abdulla, King of Lesser Bucharia, lineal descendant of the 
terrible Ganghiz Khan. Many conferences passed bet ween 
the two monarehs. Ultimately it was agreed that friendly* 
relations between them should be drawn closer by the 
marriage of Aurangzeb's youngest and fairest daughter,. 
Lalla Rookh, with King Abdulla's eldest son and heir. 


Accompanied by an escort befitting her exalted rank the 
bride set out for Kashmir, where the marriage was to be 
celebrated. 


She was accompanied by a youthful and disturbingly 
handsome poet named Berainoz, whom the Prince, her 
betrothed, had entrusted with the task of beguiling the- 
tedium of the way with music and song. The poet 
fulfilled his task only too well. Lalla Rookh became 
deeply enamoured first of his verse and finally of himself. 
The happiest part of their journey was spent at Hasam 
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j for which spot Lalla Rookh ever more enter 
er affection. To quote Moore upon the subject 

They were reposing for a time in the rich valley of 
Hasan Abdal which had always been a favourite testing 
place of the Emperors in their annual migration to 
.Kashmir. Here often the light of the Faith, Jehangir, 
wandered with his beloved and beautiful Noon Mahal ; 
and here would Lalla Rookh ha ve been happy to remain 
for ever, giving up the throne of Bueharia and the world 
for Ferainoz and love in this sweet lonely valley . . . 

. . The whole party, indeed, seemed in their liveliest 

mood during the few days they passed in this delightful 
valley. While Fadladeen, beside the spiritual comfort he 
derived from a pilgrimage to the tomb of the saint, from 
whom the valley is named, had opportunities for grati¬ 
fying in a small way, his taste for victims by putting to 
death some hundreds of little lizards, which all pious 
Musalmans make it a point to kill, taking it for granted . 
that the manner in which the creature hangs its head is 
meant as a mimicry of the attitude in which the Faithful 
say their prayers.” 

"When Lalla Rookh finally reached Kashmir she had no 
heart left to give her royal bridegroom. Sick and sad 
beneath her rose coloured bridal veil, she went to her 
marriage with slow and faltering step. "What was her 
surprise when, instead of the much dreaded stranger, she 
was greeted by Feramoz 1 Disguised as a humble minstrel 
the Prmee himself had gone to fetch his imperial bride 
from Delhi. 

Such, in brief, is the tale snug by the Irish poet of 
Lalla Rookh. The garden containing her tomb stands on 
uneven ground. At one end rises a gaunt, sandy hill, 
while the other sinks down to the green shade of trees 
growing on the banks of a rippling brook. It is safe¬ 
guarded by walls which, owing to the inequalities of the 
site, run up to 30 feet and more in places, whereas, at 
others, they are barely 10 feet high, Marking the corners 
are low domed turrets. 
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atr^nce to this strangely lonely garden of slee 

a small but massive doorway facing west, 
traces of colour decoration still show beneath the arch, 
which is approached by three steep stone steps. Four 
paths, straight and narrow, lead from north, south, east 
and, west to the tomb of which nothing remains but a few 
broken fragments raised upon a lofty brick platform, 17 
feet square and 10 feet high. Nature has hung a pall 
over the ruin, draping it with trailing branches of green, 

. and roses, pink, white and red. A few ancient trees keep 
watch and ward while grass spreads a carpet in each 
■ comer square, and rose bushes fill the air with delicate 
fragrance. 

The once jealously guarded beauty of the harem does 
not rest alone. Near the south-west corner of her tomb 
stands a grave marked bys< white stone. The inscrip¬ 
tion is obliterated but the mali insisted that it was the 
grave of a British General named Campbell. 

The same authority informed me that Lala Rookh was 
wife to # Jahan Shah. While halting at their favourite 
sarai, in the neighbouring gardens of Wah, the Great 
Moghul discovered his beautiful consort deeply iinpli- 
• rated in a plot against his life. Then and there he 
brought her to this secluded spot, where he caused her to 
be buried alive. His anger appeased, he so far relented as 
to build a tomb over Her, and enclose it in a garden. In 
spite of this tragedy the old garden J,s singularly peaceful. 
It breathes tranquility and sweet and tender memories. 
Surely it is the resting place of Lalla Rookh, the lovely 
“and loved bride of the poet King, rather than of that other 
Lada Rookh, the guilt-stained wife of a revengeful 
Emperor! 

At 4 in the afternoon I started for Wah, so called from 
the expression of delight uttered by Akbar at first sight 
of the gardens which, in Moghul times, are reputed to have 
been of great beauty. 

Leaving the Grand Trunk Road, where a sign post 
points towards Jang, I proceeded by tonga along a narrow 
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. strewn bye-way in sad need of repair. The scenery is 
very pretty and becomes more so as one advances 


Wah lies about a mile from the main road. All 
that remains of its palaces and buildings is a square- 
stone mansion, typical of Moghul domestic architecture,, 
said to have been the residence of the Grand Vasdr. 
It is delightfully situated on a grass planted terrace,, 
overlooking a big stone tank fed by a mountain spring, 
and filled with three different kinds of fish. The 
atmosphere is surprisingly cool on the hottest day, while 
the music of running water falls perpetually on the 
ear with soothing effect. The interior of the house is 
in a perfect state of preservation. It consists of a 
domed central chamber flanked by a smaller one at 
either side. 


The furniture is European, I remarked a large signed 1 
photo of Lord Roberts hanging on the wall. 


Historical Wall, once the halting place of the splendid 1 
Moghul Court, was presented to Muhammad Hayat 
Khan by the Indian Government in recognition of' 
valuable services rendered during the memorable year 
1857. Muhammad Hayat Khan possessed the enviable 
distinction of having participated in the storming of 
Delhi under General Nicholson. The property now belongs , 
to his son, who resides at the neighbouring village of 
Jang, and is distinguished by the title of Sirdar. 


After visiting the old Moghul mansion, of former 
Grand Vazirs, I strolled through the gardens at the 
back. These are now a wilderness of lokat and mango- 
trees with a tangled undergrowth everywhere traversed 
by narrow stone water channels. A little care could, 
again transform the palace into an earthly paradise. 
It seems a thousand pities to see so fertile a spot allowed 
to run to waste. I hope that the day is not far distant 
■when failure to cultivate good land will be as unheard of 
ns legal maiming, or any other old abuse.. 
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txtolnmg to the lane leading towards Jang I folio 
burse of a picturesque stream such as one finds in 
out of the way country places in Etigland. Is it not 
just possible that Guru Nanak, who brought the spring 
from the mountain top at Hasan Abdal may have sum¬ 
moned a babbling rivulet from Cornwall or North 
Wales'! 

Viewed from the Grand Trunk Road the village of 
Jang presents a somewhat imposing and romantic 
aspect. Near inspection reveals that it owes much, if 
not all, of this effect to its principal buildings, namely 
the residence of the Sirdar, and the Masjid erected 
by his grandfather some eighty years ago. The last 
Occupies a commanding position on a high terrace out¬ 
side the village walls. Gaily coloured frescoes, in a 
variety of Persian desig^S, adorn the interior of the 
sanctuary. Glittering glass is also introduced with bright 
effect, though hardly in accordance with the tenets of 
Islam, orthodox Muhammadans opining that a building 
dedicated to the worship of Almighty God should contain 
nothing whereby the spirit may be distracted from celestial 
to terrestial things. 

Three domes crown the mosque and four tall miuars 
stretch across the facade in a straight line, one appearing 
at either corner and two flanking, sentinel-like, the arched 
main entrance. 

While in the courtyard of the mas j id X was joined 
by a young man, cousin to the Sirdar, who courteously 
offered his services as cicerone. For a moment or two 
longer we stood looking down at the fine view of open 
country stretching out to a horizon bounded by moun* 
tains. Among other rivers and streams, wherewith this 
favoured valley abounds, he indicated the Chariot fed 
by the Dharmarah, or “ Way of Religion, ” flowing, as 
the title indicates, from Taxila, that ancient stronghold 
of Buddhism. The effect of all these springs, he told 
•me, is to render Wah agreeably cool in the hot weather 
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. ..arm h. the cold. He next led me through 
gardens, pointing out the remains of tanks, stone water- 
channels and sculptured fragments of what had constituted 
the quarters sacred to the Emperor and the harem. 
Finally he struck into a secluded path, and guided met 
upwards to an unsuspected grotto hidden deep amid 
trees and overhanging rocks. This is the camposanto of 
his family. Some of the tombs are of white marble 
inscribed with the ninety-nine attributes of Almighty- 
God in flowing Arabic. The oldest sarcophagi are covered 
with china tiles in shades of dark and light blue on a 
white ground. At length I hade good-bye to the lovely 
neglected spot of which Thomas Moore writes so eloquently 
in 1 Lai la Rookh. ” 


“ About two miles from Hasan Abdul were those lonely 
gardens which had grown beautiful under the care of so 
many lovely eyes, and were beautiful still though those 
Ses could see them no longer. This place with its 
flowers, and its holy silence, interrupted only by the 
•dipping of the wings of birds in its marble basins, 
tilled with the pure water of those hills, was to H&luv 
Rookh all that her heart could fancy of fragrance, cool¬ 
ness and almost heavenly tranquility. 


PART IV. 


Attock, the Indus, Nowshera and Peshawar 

From Hasan Abdal a good metalled road, constructed 
in 1893, runs to Haripur and Abbottabad, a distance of 
forty miles. It was not without regret that I bade; « 
mute au revoir to a neighbourhood famed for its 
romantic scenery, its many shrines and traditions and 
last, though by no means least in the eyes ot l jo 
angler, its streams abundantly stocked with fish. 5 a.m., 
however, is not an hour conducive to sentimental musings. 

Turning to the left, after leaving the Dak Bungalow", 
I was soon down the hill and back v into the Grand Tuink 
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•the next thirteen and a half, miles traverse] 
;^ei! 0 j$Hrough open country. Big shisham trees formed 
avenues in places. There was plenty of green and 
numerous small pools of water testified to a recent heavy 
thunderstorm. 

After passing the village of Hatti the landscape suffers- 
another change. It becomes less fertile, is hilly again 
and badly cut up by ravines. About here blue seems, 
a favourite colour with the men particularly for turbans. 
The women are characterised by remarkably full draped 
trousers. I was told that as much as twenty yards go to- 
make a pair. 

At that matutinal hour few people and little cattle 
were astir. The few stragglers encountered were Muham¬ 
madans. Writing of this part of India in the 11th cen ¬ 
tury A. D. Alberuni remarks:— u In the mountains, 
which form the frontier of India towards the west, there 
are tribes of the Hindus, or of people near akin to them — 
rebellious savage races — which extend as far as the farther 
most frontiers of the Hindu race. 

It was these tribes who contested so long and fiercely 
against Mahmud of Ghazni. That terrible Afghan, the, 
scourge of Hindustan in the late tenth and early eleventh 
century, slew twenty thousand of them in battle on the 
plain at Chach near At-tock. This occurred in 1008 and 
proved fatal to Hindu dominion hereabouts. The country 
became subject to Ghazni and continued so under Mahmud s 
successors for a century and a half. 

On the outskirts of Atfcock several desolate looking. 
Moghul mausoleums stand by the wayside, melancholy 
reminders of masters whose rule was absolute from Kabul 
to the Bay of Bengal. Thereafter the road winds upwards 
through the town in a succession of sharp curves. Finally 
it emerges on the hill top in full view of the walls and 
bastions of Attock Fort, an imposing building that covers- 
a considerable area. The outer defences extend over the 
face of the cliff to the Indus far below, and the British 


above tile sacred river from the south-east 

turret. 

During* the second Sikh War the Fort played an import¬ 
ant part. Defended by Lieutenant Herbert and his 
gunners it held Chat-tar Singh and hi>s followers at Attock, 
and prevented, a junction between them and the Afghan 
force raarching to enroll under the Sikh banner. Reliefs. 
failing to reach him Lieutenant Herbert was compelled to- 
surrender in January 1849. 

Having wound its way bo the summit of the hill the 
Grand Trunk Road proceeds to twist downwards in an 
equally tortuous course until it reaches Attock Bridge. 
Here sentries are posted and a toll of two rupees must be 
paid. The bridge is an iron one, fourteen hundred feet 
long, built by the North-Western Railway In 1883. Trains 
run on the upper track, ordinary traffic being relegated 
to the subway. I happened to cross at the same time as 
a train, which thundered overhead with such a deafening 
noise that. I preferred to slow down and wait until it had 
passed. 

For a short time the Grand Trunk Road maintains a 
winding course along the right bank of the Indus. Alow 
wall flanks it on the river side, while a high bank shuts 
off all view on the left. Known as Sar-i-Maira, or Crest 
of the Desert, two theories are advanced concerning this 
ridge. One claims it to be the old bank of the Indus before • 
it shifted to its present bed. The second declares it to 
have been the boundary of the vast lake that once covered 
the district, but which gradually drained off with the 
widening of the outlet at Attock. 

Often as I have crossed the Indus, that mysterious flood 
which, according to ancient tradition, high caste Hindus 
might not pass, I can never view' it with an eye of indiffer¬ 
ence. No other river in the world has such a history. 
Rising in the Himalayas it rapidly gathers in volume 
until it is already a great stream on emerging from the 
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/Range, whence it proceeds almost due soutr 
: into a deep gorge, At Kalabagh it forces a 

the Salt Hills. Next it traverses the Miamvali 
district and constitutes the western boundary of the Rawal¬ 
pindi Division. After travelling one thousand eight 
hundred miles to do so it delivers its tribute to the Arabian 
Sea. 

Every great conqueror, who swept down upon the , land 
from the north-west, did so by way of the Indus. Long 
before the dawn of authentic history the Aryans arrived 
on its banks with their flocks and herds, their unparalelled 
wealth of legendary lore, their elaborate ritual with its 
stupendous sacrifices, their Vedas and all the many deities 
wherewith the Hindu pantheon is crowded. After they 
were well across came other settlers the Takkars, These 
made themselves masters of the Sind-Sagar Doab, and 
.gavetheir name to Taxila, the ruins of which famous 
city lie 20 miles north-west of Rawalpindi Cantonments. 

326 B* C. Alexander the Great forded the Indus at 
Hoondf some sixteen miles above Attoek, advancing 
thence in three marches upon Taxila. The Governor 
of this city was in revolt against Poms and lent the 
invader ready help, furnishing him with five thousand 
troops from Taxila. Tims reinforced by men familiar 
with the country Alexander defeated Porus on the Jhelum 
near to the site of the present town of that name, which 
he proceeded to found. Late in October 326 B. O, the 
Greek Conqueror embarked his A rmy in a fleet of ships 
in which he fought his way down the Jhelum and the 
Indus to the sea. 

Other famous names associated with the district are 
those of Mahmud of Ghazni, who made no fewer than 
eleven raids into India during the late tenth and early 
eleventh century A. D., Taimur or Tamerlane, Babaiy 
Hum&yan and Nadir Shall. 

At Kund I made a brief halt at the Military Works 
Bungalow. This is delightfully situated amid trees over- 
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ig the Kabul River here known as the Landah, 
•or %£ ShortRiver, a name applied to it for the last 
-thirty-six miles of its course, after it has been joined 
by its tributaries the Bara, the Budni and the Bwafc 
preparatory to losing its identity in the Indus near Attock. 
In the hot weather a ferry plies from Kund. This 
is replaced by a bridge of boats in winter. 

A big brown dog was in possession of the verandah 
and growled resentfully as I approached the bungalow. 
It was evident that, instead of “ welcoming the coining 
guest M he regarded me as an intruder. I bore him no 
ill will. Were I master of so congenial a solitude I 
should not wish to share it with any casual passerby 
who might happen to come along, raising clouds of dust 
in the wake of his fire chariot, and shout Koi Hai 
Khansama ! Koi Hai ! ” 

The road is good and agreeably shaded by trees 
as it follows the course of the river. Wheat grew in 
patches near the water but the soil seemed poor and 
impressed me as better suited for the cultivation of maize. 

A camping ground for Artillery and a Railway Station 
are the distinguishing features of Akora, passed seventeen 
and a half miles from Attock and two hundred and. 
thirty-nine from Lahore. Another eight and a half 
miles brought me to Nowshera, the scene of a noted 
battle between the Sikhs and Afghans in 1823. This 
resulted in a great victory for the former, whereupon 
General Harri Singh took over Peshawar which, up to 
that time, had been a dependence of the Du rani Empire 
paying an annual tribute to Afghanistan. 


Planted with shisham and farash trees as it approaches 
Nowshera Cantonments the road runs between the Kabul 
river on the right and the Railway line on the left. Through 
the trees attractive glimpses are caught of the river, 
here crossed by a Railway bridge supplemented by a 
bridge of boats. Fine scenic effect is lent by the mountains 
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the background. The view on the left „ 
tractive. Waste ground, plentifully strewn with 
stretches to a series of sandy hillocks in the 
middle distance, while equally arid mountains appear 
against the shy line. Even the red of a brick field 
adjoining the road fails to add a glow of life to the 
landscape. It all looks “dust to dust,” a fitting site 
for the gaunt grey monument raised to the memory 
of officers and men who fell inaction or died of wounds 
or disease, with the Ohitral Relief Force, under Lieutenant 
General Sir Robert Low, between April 1st and .Sep¬ 
tember 27th, 1895. 

^Iho Grand Irunk Road runs through Nowshera,. 
which of recent years, has developed into the second 
largest Military Station in the Division. I made a brief 
bait at the George Hotel, the back premises of which 
ver© the original Nowshera Club, then on once more. 
Every now and again a ruined village is sighted, or a 
Muhammadan burial ground. A humble “God’s Acre” 
of the m kind is not enclosed by any wall. It merely 
consists of numerous sandy mounds covered with loose 
stones. No grave is so poor, however, but it is marked 
by t wo narrow pointed tablets of the roughest chiselling,, 
one near the. foot and the other near the head. 

The village of Rabbi, eleven and a half miles from 
Nowshera, enjoys an evil reputation for punctures. Having 
come to grief here more than once I was glad to emerge 
safely on this occasion. Other points about it are a 
Railway station and a camping ground. From the left 
a side road runs twenty-three miles across country td» 
Cberat. 

It. being Sunday the main thoroughfare was crowded 
with a motley throng of travellers and their cattle bound 
for’ Jamrud near the Khaibar Pass, where«every Tuesday 
and Friday morning a caravan starts for Kabul, It is 
accompanied by a Military escort as far as the Afghan 
Frontier. Here it is handed over to representatives of 
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AtyMr, who are responsible for its safe conduct du 
ainder of the journey. The caravan advances 
easy stages covering an average of ten miles a day- 



Considerable interest attaches to the Government Ex ¬ 
perimental Farm at Taru, a village and camping ground 
nine miles from Peshawar. Many acres are under cul¬ 
tivation and the results obtained are eminently suc¬ 
cessful. Thanks to careful irrigation the desert has 
to borrow the poet’s simile, been made to blossom 
like the rose.” Cotton is grown, and there are groves of 
orange trees, numerous kinds of fruit and vegetables, 
flowers, bushes, shrubs, trees, cereals, in a word practi* 
cally everything classed under the comprehensive term 
agriculture. The effect of this green and luxuriant plan¬ 
tation unexpectedly set down, as though by enchantment 
by the dusty way-side, in a dry and thirsty land, is that 
of an oasis. For a brief space it makes one ponder 
how man came to abandon his common heritage, kindly 
Mother Earth, and the profession followed by his fore¬ 
father, Adam? No doubt in the Golden Age to be we 
shall all be husbandmen once more. We shall no longer 
seek to kill but to till. The vexatious voice of politics 
will f e hushed, and the agriculturist will inaugurate an 
era of prosperity and peace upon earth. 

A triple row of trees, at either side of the road, 
affords a welcome shade for the remainder of the run 
to Peshawar, a city which enjoys the distinction of 
being the only one in the district. 

Although of undoubted antiquity Peshawar was not 
the earliest capital of the region frequently alluded to 
in Sanskrit literature as Gandhar, and known to 
Greek writers by the same title. It superseded the old 
metropolie of Pusbkalavati, the site of which is nosv 
covered by the towns of Cliarsadda and Prang, but it 
was not until* the third or fourth century that Para- 
shawara became pre-eminent, a position it has main¬ 
tained ever since. The modern contraction Peshawar or 
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jet*. Town, is attributed to Akbau\ a monarc 
miently practical in all tilings even in names 
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fie old waited city lies to the left of the Grand Trunk 
Boad. It has a mixed population of over 70,000 and 
enjoys an excellent reputation for health. T}>e enci,r- 
cling walls enclose an area of 494 acres and are of mud 
pierced by fifteen gateways, v> hile the majority of houses 
are of small burnt bricky built around a timber frame¬ 
work,, this style being judged the best adapted to 
resist earthquakes. 


The Fort is modern, or comparatively so. Originally 
a Sikh stronghold, entitled Bala Hissar : it was erected by 
Harri Singh in 1836. It occupies a commanding position 
in the north-west corner of the city near the Kabul 
Gate, now renamed Edwardes Gate. The mud walls ^ are 
of considerable thickness and run up to a height of 90 feet. 
Cantonments lie two miles west of the city. They 
cover an area a mile wide and over three long, and 
were first occupied by British Troops soon after the an* 
niexatioq of the Punjab in 1848. What is now the 
Bridge Staff Office is the oldest building. It was origin¬ 
ally "used by the Sikh Governor as his headquarters. 
Later on it was occupied by the British Besident before 
the present Besidency was built. Next in age comes the 
Catholic church erected in 1848. The Barracks were started 
shortly afterwards but were not completed for some 
years. 


Leaving the Grand Trunk Road, where it turns off to the 
left, I continued straight along into Circular Road, thence 
into R. A. Parade Road, and finally through the wide 
open gates of my own bungalow, my arrival noised, 
abroad by the joyous barking of Usgu.z, my dog. 

The good grey car was a bit dusty but just as fit m 
before she started on her thousand mile run from. 
Peshawar to Ambala and buck again, dftrith ajx occa 
ional detour bore and there. On the whole the tyres 
had behaved well I had provided against emergencies 
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two Micbelias, one Palmer Cord, one (l 
Dunlops and one very old Persan, Of thl^ 
er three had required vulcanizing, namely the Good¬ 
rich, the Perean and one of the Michelins. X had only 
one absolutely new tyre, a Dunlop, purchased in Peshawar 
before setting out. 

The Goodrich I had bought in the December pre¬ 
vious, otherwise all the tyres had several thousand miles 
to their credit. 

With Mrs. Malaprop I quite agree u comparisons are 
odorous 5 ” and I have no intention of indulging hi the 
forbidden and perilous luxury. At the same time 1 con ¬ 
fess to a preference among tyres for the Palmer Cord and 
Michelin. This is purely personal, and I have no doubt 
merely another case of “'Every man to his own taste,” 



ACCOMMODATION. 


ALA,3 HOTELS- 


Moglml-ki-Sarai 

Rajpura 

Oghana 

Basanpura 

Farao Bara 

Khaima 

Ludhiana 

Phagwara 

Jullundur 

Kartaxpur 

Amritsar 

Lahore 

Gujrariwala 

Wasirabad 

Kafchala 

Gujrat 

Lala Musa 

Jholum 
Gujar Khan 
Rcawalpindi 


:Sarai Kala 

Hasan Abdal 

Attock 
Kund 
Nowshera 
Peshawar . 

N.B .—Before occupying a 
penpission to do so must, be 
.the Division in question. 


Inspection Bungalow. 

. Railway Refreshment Room. 

. Dak Bun alow. 

► Inspection Bungalow. 

, Dak Bungalow, 

, P. W. D. Rest-house. 

. Dak Bungalow. 

. P. W. D. Rest- house. 

. Dak Bungalow. 

P. W. D. Rest-house. 

. 3 Hotels. 

. Hotels. 

P. W. D. Rest-house. 

Dak Bungalow, Railway Refresh- 
ment Room. 

P. W. D. Rest-house. 

, Dak Bungalow andP. W, D. Rest- 
house. 

P. W. 0. Rest-house and Railway 
Refreshment Room. 

Dak Bungalow. 

Dak Bungalow, 

2 good hotels. Railway Refresh¬ 
ment Room and sleeping accom* 
modation. 

P. W. D. Rest-house and Railway 
Refreshment Room. 

Dak Bungalow and P. W. D. Rest- 
house. 

P. W. D. Rest-house. 

Military Works Bungalow. 

Hotel and Dak Bungalow, 

... Hotel and Dak Bungalow. 

Public Works Department Rest-house 
obtained from the Executive Engineer of 


PETROL SUPPLY. 

FETflOL CAN BE OBTAINED AT 
Ambala, Jullundur Cantonment, Amritsar, Lahore, Gnjranwala 
{cannot bo dopended on in any quantity), Jhelurn, Rawalpindi, 
Nowshera and Peshawar. 
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OPPOSITE CLOCK TOWER, BOMBAY. 


eonBAY 

THE MEN’S WEAR TRADE. __ 

tswu lTH & LORD, LTD., aro the oldest established exclusive 
ivirJN’S WEAR HOUSE in BOMBAY, established in 1870, they 
rightly claim to bo the Pioneers of MEN'S HIGH CLASS OUT- 
FITTINGS in WESTERN INDIA . 

Business was commenced in a 3mall shop opposite the university 
Gardens” and excepting for a short period was continued m 
the same premises until 1014, and although noted improvements were 
from time to time made in the building they occupied, the pre¬ 
mises had for some years been much too small for the ever 
increasing volume of trade done by the firm, accordingly in January 
1915 they vacated the premises to enable a new building to be 
erected for them and a very palatial building on the old site is 

the result. , . ,, . , 

IN TAILORING character is the keynote of thoir productions 
combined with the ease and freedom necessary to give comfort 
in garments for Tropical wear. “ VISITORS” to India are invited 
to patronize this old established Business where Clients are agsurod 

ol' obtaining PROMPT SERVICE, 

AN EXCELLENT FIT & HIGH CLASS GOODS, 

AT 

MODERATE PRICES. 

“RESIDENTS” in India are recommended to call and have 
their measures registered when passing through BOMBAY. These 
are carefully recorded and are available for future requirements, 

AGENTS FOR 

“Burberry” Wear, "Jaeger” Hosiery, “ Pesco ” Hosiery, 

“ Hawkes " Helmets, Aertex Cellular “ Tress ” Hats, Innovation, 
Ingenuities, Etc., Etc., Etc 


SQUITH 

& Lord lt - d 



SSOP & Co., 


LtJ§L 


(Incorporated in the United Kingdom.) 

Structural, Mechanical and Electrical Engineers.. 

RANGOON. CALCUTTA. DELHI. 


SPECIALISTS IN 

Water Purification Schemes for Public supply. 

Water Softening for Mills and Factories. 

Sprinkler Systems. 

MA NUFACTURERS OF 

Bridges, Roofs, Steel Buildings, Tanks, 

Jetties and Wharves, Cargo Boats, Lighters, 

Winding and Hauling Engines, Pit Head 
Gear, Pumps, etc. 

REPRESENTING 

Tangye’s, Ltd , Oil Engines. 

Cole Marchent and Morley, Diesel Engines. 

Leyland Motors, Lorries. 

Hardy Patent Pick Co., Ltd., Rock Drills. 

Goulds Manfg. Co., Pumps. 

L. Sterne & Co., Ice Plants. 

Fhos. Robinson & Son, Woodworking Machmerf? 
Edgar Allen & Co., Etc., Etc., fool Steels. 
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GUIDE BOOKS 


:Y Lt.-Col. H. A. NEWELL. 


AT EIGHT ANNAS EACH. 


Amritsar (the city of the Golden Temple). 
Ahmedabad (the city of the Gujarat Kings). 
Benares (the Hindu Holy City). 

Jaipur (the Astronomer City). 

Madura (the Hall of 1,000 Pillars). 
Rameswaram (the Sacred Island). 

Seven Pagodas, Ciiingleput and Conjeeveram. 

TANJORE (THE CITY OF THE MAMMOTH BULL). 

Trichinopoly (the Three Great Temples), 


AT RUPEE ONE EACH, 


Three Bays at Agra, including Fatehpur Sikri, 
3rd Edition. 

Lahore (the Capital of Punjab). 
Lucknow (the Capital of Oudh). 

AT RUPEE ONE, ANNAS EIGHT. 

Three Days at Delhi, 4th Edition. 

By Same Author. 

Supplies : A Guide for Attached 
Officers, S & T. Corps. 

RUPEE ONE. 


Your Signature: A Guide to 
Character from Handwriting, 

RUPEE ONE. 


ALL BOOKSELLERS AND BOOKSTALLS, 









gahm: 

iiRINTBD AT TEB “ CIVIL AND MILITARY QAZBTTB ’ 

1917 . 
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PRESS. 


